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MODERN ASPECTS OF 
CAESAR’S INVASION 
OF BRITAIN 


By JOHN B. DICKLOW 


Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. 


HE WRITER OF this paper has 
never taught Caesar to a class 
when there was not a world at 
war for it to observe. ‘‘Hinc 

illae sententiae.’’ Herein | have attempted 
to show how the world of highly complex 
military affairs may be brought into the 
classroom and be made to serve the stu- 
dents. For me this procedure has usually 
proved fruitful. Especially is it highly 
gratifying to see students, once so unsure 
and immature in their attack on Latin, 
developing confidence and understanding 
when they are led to perceive situations 
similar to those in Latin reappearing in 
their contemporary magazines and news 
papers. These have furnished us with 
some new points of view about Caesar. 
In the observations that follow some of 
them may prove of interest to the readers 
of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 

It is obvious that today we live and 
teach in a thoroughly martial atmosphere. 
Newspapers, magazines, and the movies 
have strikingly clarified war and its tech- 
nical language. Terms like ‘forced march.”’ 
“artillery barrage,’ and ‘‘shock troops’’ 
have now the vividness of everyday usage. 
Such films as Desert Victory have supplied 
us all with varied and concrete images 
that make such terms more than textbook 
topics. For us, then, as teachers of Caesar 
this new general sensitivity and under- 
standing has forged a most useful tool. 
By continual reference to the fundamental 
aspects of military problems met both to- 
day and in Caesar's time we can promote 
fuller comprehension of Caesar on the one 
hand, and a more vivid interest on the 
other. 

The whole temper of the times has 
made us, both teachers and learners, ready 
to look upon the problems of the quarter- 
master, for example, as something vital 
and interesting. Blank looks from students 
no longer greet an earnest attempt on the 
part of a teacher to start a discussion on 
the difficulties of amphibious operations. 
The stirring battles at Salerno and Tarawa 
have poured a blaze of light upon such 
problems. Aided, therefore, by all the 
agencies for the propagation of informa- 
tion in the world today, we teachers can 
by selective emphasis enrich and further 
vitalize our teaching of Caesar. 


Probably most of you are aware of these 
possibilities. These opening remarks are 
intended merely to introduce a scheme of 
my own to such of you as may desire to 
share it. To utilize the benefits of the 
prevailing military atmosphere it is not 
necessary for numbers of teachers to be- 
come mortarboard marshals or classroom 
commandos. A little discussion, a hint 
here and there, should enliven hours of the 
necessary hard work. The topic I have 
chosen by way of illustration, Caesar in 
Britain, besides being full of contemporary 
references, is brief and complete. It need 
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A CAESAR BIMILLENNIUM 


By MINNIE LEE SHEPARD 


University of Texas 


I suggest that we celebrate in 1945 the 
2000th anniversary of Caesar's invasion 
of Britain, that important first step in 
making our civilization Greco-Roman and 
ultimately Christian, rather than Teutonic 
and pagan. All over the country we might 
have programs and illustrated lectures on 
Roman Britain. Other topics might be 
the Christianization of Britain, Latin 
scholarship in Britain and Ireland during 
the Middle Ages, and the insular script as 
seen in manuscripts written in Britain and 
Ireland. The general theme could be used 
in classes, clubs, and programs for the 
public. 
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not cause the abandonment of regular 
classroom procedures. Memorable as it 
can be made, a unit of work about Caesar 
in Britain need take only from three to 
five weeks, depending on the class, the 
selection of material, and the amount of 
extra activities provided. 

Perhaps some of you have been urged by 
principals and supervisors (as I was while 
in training and in public school teaching) 
to vitalize and integrate your program by 
presenting it in unit form. Here, then, is 
a unit of work on Caesar which may be 
correlated with English, English history, 
current events, or an elementary military 
science course. To begin the unit it is 
useful to present the students with mimeo- 
graphed sheets which introduce the topic. 
give an overview of Caesar as an adven 
turer as well as a conqueror, and list avail- 
able extra reading and desirable extra 








activities. After a discussion of these points 
the reading of the Latin begins with the 
sections of Caesar's narrative in which he 
describes Britain, its location and its in- 
habitants. Next in logical sequence one 
may read Caesar's description of chariot 
warfare. A reading of the rest of Caesar's 
story follows this introduction. Daily 
the class will discuss from Caesar's point 
of view and the modern one the problems 
of reconnaissance, securing a base, supply, 
landing, control of conquered territory 
with ‘‘puppets’ and ‘‘quislings.”’ Such 
points as this may be brought up: We 
often hear stories, from combat areas, of 
Yankee ingenuity, made necessary by ma 
terial shortages; Caesar in his expedi- 
tions also demonstrated this genius for im- 
provisation. He, too. had his ‘hangar 
queens,” as the A. A. F. calls those planes 
so damaged as to be useful only as a 
source of supply for those less damaged. 
The unit concludes with individual book 
reports on such books as Wells’ On Land 
and Sea with Caesar or Mundy’s Tros of 
Samothrace or Whitehead's Standard 
Bearer. Some of my students have even 
presented reviews, written in Latin, of 
books from English reading lists which 
dealt with the general topic. In addition, 
projects may be undertaken, or reports 
written on various other ancient classics, 
such as Tacitus’ Agricola, which have been 
read in translation. Another very fruitful 
exercise is to have all the students write 
brief modern treatments of Caesar's story, 
e.g., ‘A Day at the Thames River Front,” 
as a newspaper or magazine reporter pres 
ent in Caesar's day might have recorded it: 
a legionary’s letters from Britain; the diary 
of a British charioteer, etc. Such exercises, 
if well done, may be given English credit 
also. They provide good recapitulation 
for the students, and a check for the teacher 
on how well his points have registered. 
From day to day, in working with 
Caesar in Britain, the class may find and 
develop numerous analogies with the pres 
ent. In general they can be listed under 
three broad heads: ‘‘Preparation,”’ ‘‘At- 
tack,"’ and ‘“‘Campaign.”’ In the following 
exposition the two invasions of Caesar 
are discussed as one under these divisions. 
In preparing his assault on Britain, 
Caesar conducted campaigns against the 
Veneti, Morini. Menapii, and Treveri, and 
suppressed the dissident faction of the 
Aedui with the assassination of Dumnorix 
(who was “‘killed while resisting arrest’’ ) 
So Hitler with his furious conquests of 
Poland and the Balkans set up his attack 
on Russia. His campaign of 1940 in 
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western Europe provided a base of opera- 
tions for the postponed invasion of Eng- 
land. 


After establishing his control of terri- 
tory, Caesar created a strongly garrisoned 
base camp, building up a huge fleet and 
great supplies of materials. Hitler's pro- 
cedure in the cases already mentioned will 
be noted by students to have been identical 
with Caesar's. Identical also has been the 
creation by the United Nations of the for 
midable base depots established in Eng- 
land, Africa, Australia, and India, de- 
scriptions of which are frequently pub 
lished. , 

All besieged populations (including the 
American population of 1776, as a recent 
article in the Cosmopolitan magazine has 
pointed out) are divided into collabora- 
tionists and patriots. Caesar was quick to 
make use of the anonymous collaboration 
ists who came to him in 55 B. C., both 
from the Morini and from Britain. He 
sent back with the latter Commuus, a tool 
very like Hitler’s puppets, Arthur Seyss- 
Inquart of Austria or Ante Pavelitch of 
Jugoslavia, and similar to Quisling of 
Norway, Laval and Petain of France, and 
a host of less-known but similarly moti- 
vated men of straw. The United Nations 
too, found Darlan and Badoglio most use- 
ful. A like parallel exists between Caesar's 
use of Mandubracius among the Trino- 
vantes and the United Nations’ seeking a 
successor to the House of Savoy. These 
and similar parallels, it seems to me, in 
greater or less degree, must make more 
vivid our teaching and understanding of 
Caesar. 

In his description of the attack, Caesar 
uses the equivalents to the very words 
which modern commanders apply to am- 
phibious operations. Such operations have, 
he says, ‘‘celerem atque instabilem motum, ”’ 
and must be managed ‘‘ad nutum et ad 
tempus. His legionaries joined whatever 
groups they met in the early scramble. To- 
day we read of elaborate time schedules for 
coordinated attack. Our men are trained 
to act individually or in small groups; this 
is called the commando technique. Ob- 
servers constantly advise and aid the as- 
sault force by means of the two-way radio. 

To help overcome the staggering diffi- 
culties of attacking from the sea a foe 
on ground familiar to it, Caesar built ships 
““humiliores et latiores.’’ These words 
accurately describe the LCI’s and the LST’s 
used by the American Army and Marines, 
and pictured in Life magazine. Caesar 
sent ship-borne ‘‘scaphas et speculatoria 
navigia’’ to reinforce legionaries fighting in 
the water. American engineers have de- 
signed for our forces similar ship-borne 
vessels and even amphibians called LCS's, 


’ 


“‘ducks,’’ and “‘alligators.’"” The unfore- 
seen conditions of water depth and wind 
that disrupted Caesar's initial attack find 


a sobering parallel in the wind and reefs 
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that caused our Marines such grief at 
Tarawa. 

In his landing, Caesar deftly exploited 
another type of weapon universally used 
today in amphibious assaults—his artill- 
lery. The catapulta, scorpio, and ballista 
have lineal descendants today in medium 
and light artillery and mortars. 
similar use of analogous weapons Caesar 
discomfited the British charioteers at Deal, 
much as the allied navies did the Nazi 
tankists at Salerno. 


From 


If any commander ever understood the 
“‘scorched-earth policy’’ of warfare, it was 
Caesar. In the campaign both he and the 
Britons used it. Similarly, in Russia in 
1941 and 1942 both the German invader 
and the Russian defender adopted this 
policy. Like the Russians again, when 
their country was attacked. and like the 
partisans of Jugoslavia, the 
adopted the 


Britons 


tactics of guerilla warfare 
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THE TROLLEY SONG 


Translated by EMORY E. COCHRAN 
Fort Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Clangor’ electrici currus, 
Ac tintinnabuli, 
Corde meo commoto 


Eam visam (or eum visum) ego amavi. 
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with dispersed raiding groups and tactics 
of infiltration, attack, and retreat. The 
reply to this style of fighting was Caesar's 
creation of strongly fortified points like 
his ship-camp. His sallies were made by 
large forces, heavily protected. Such was 
also the technique of the Germans in 
Russia and elsewhere, for they created 
strong positions known as ‘‘hedgehogs,”’ 
impervious to anything but the most 
mighty offensives (like those of late 1942 
and 1943-44). 

The British used chariots against Caesar. 
He tells us their advantage—they had 
“‘mobilitatem equitum, stabilitatem pedi- 
tum.’ Tiir use was to break the enemy's 
ranks and allow the following infantry to 
defeat the separated segments in detail. So 
with tanks today, on a far greater scale. 
The defense against ‘‘tanks’’ that Caesar 
used was used again in Russia, and in at 
least one notable instance by the Nazis 
themselves, at Bir Hacheim. It consists 
of an elastic defense which allows the 
tanks (or chariots) to penetrate at will, 
and then closes behind them. When this 
happens, both are separated from the 
infantry on which they depend. Thus 
stranded, they may be destroyed. In the 
one case, the swords of legionaries, re- 
aligned after opening their ranks, sufficed 
for the destruction; in the other, the ar- 
tillery and ‘‘Molotov cocktails’’ of modern 
soldiers did the same work. 
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In conclusion, it 1s possible to mention 
two other parallels not directly related to 
what has been discussed before. (Prob 
ably the reader will have noted other paral 
lels. as I do each time I rework my ma 
terials). First, there are the letters «x- 
changed by Quintus and Marcus Cicero, 
one a campaigner, the other a stay-at- 
home. These attest the same sentiments 
among Romans as among modern soldiers 
and their civilian correspondents. The 
thanksgiving voted by the 
Senate and people for Caesar has yet to 
find a direct 


celebration 


modern parallel; we can, 
however, remark the solemnities observed 
each November eleventh, the ringing, after 
years of silence, of the church bells of 
England when the victory in Africa was 
complete, and the salvoes of cannon in 
Moscow after Stalingrad and other major 
victories. A final universal paean_ of 
victorious peace and thanksgiving cannot 
come too soon. 
vv wv wv 
LANDING SHIP, HORSE 


By H. N. COUCH 
Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


HERE APPEARED in the mag- 
azine August 21, 
1944, page 68, a reproduction 

of a print which bore the de- 

scriptive title, “Shipping, Etc., of the 
Reign of King Henry 3rd.’’ The picture 
shows two naval sailing ships approaching 
a sandy shore and one, with sails furled, 
already beached, prow foremost. From an 
aperture in the latter ship a horse is emerg 
ing to join several others that have pre- 
ceded it; one is bearing a mounted knight 
inland at the gallop; a number of warriors 
armed with spears and bows, are at hand. 
According to the descriptive paragraph 
that accompanies the illustration, Admiral 
Ernest King, on a trip to the Pacific, had 
seen the print in the headquarters of Ad 
miral Chester Nimitz, from whom he se 
cured a copy. 


Time on 


Admiral Nimitz, on the 
analogy of the Landing Ships, Tank 
(LST’s), Landing Ships, Infantry 
(LSI’s), and kindred vessels of modern 
American invention which abounded in 
his own fleet, had written under the print, 
in script imitative of the original title, the 
logical caption, ‘‘Landing Ship, Horse 
(LSH).’’ The editors of Time, attribut- 
ing the print to 1260 A. D., sagely reflect 
that there is little new in warfare. 

The date assigned, 1260 A. D., appar- 
ently arose from some association with the 
reign of Henry III of England (1216- 
1272), but it is obviously several centuries 
too early for the print itself, as was vig- 
orously pointed out by two critics in a 
subsequent issue of the same magazine 
(Time, Sept. 11, 1944, page 10). The 
earliest known prints date no earlier than 
the fifteenth century. It would be more 
convincing to find the reference to the 
illustration in question somewhere in the 
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reign of Henry III of France (1551 
1589). 

Be that as it may, the interest for the 
classicist lies in finding the origin of the 
“Landing Ship, many centuries 
before the date of the print, whatever it 


Fortunately we are not with 


Horse” 


may be. 
out testimony from the most judicious 
Thucydides (ii, 56 
maneuvers of the 


of ancient historians. 
2), writing of the 
Athenians in the Peloponnesian War, tells 
how Pericles in 430 B. C. equipped a 
fleet of one hundred ships for a landing 
on the shores of the Peloponnese, taking 
with him four thousand Athenian heavy 
armed soldiers and three hundred cavalry 
on LSH'’s, Landing Ships, 
nausin hippagogois), ‘which were then 
for the first time constructed from old 
For those bent on modernizing 


Horse (en 


vessels.” 
the translation of the classics, the above 
rendering is both literal and adequate. It 
may be of interest ro note that the first 
experiment with the LSH was largely, 
though not wholly, successful; the Athen 

ians made landings at five different places. 
captured one town, and failed to take an 

o her. 

A still earlier use of the LSH may be 
claimed on the strength of the horse-trans 
ports (hippagoga ploia) which the Persian 
king required his tributary cities to pro 
vide for him prior to the expedition 
against Greece in 490 B. C. (Herodotus 
vi, 48, 2), but these seem not to have 
been specially constructed for the rapid 
landing of cavalry on a beachhead. In 
424 B. C., six years after the original 
Athenian experiment, the LSH_ (hippa- 
gogos naus) was still enough of an oddity 
in Greece to induce Aristophanes to make 
a joke of it (Knights 599). 

It may also be pointed out that during 
the Second Punic War the Carthaginians 
under Hannibal approached the idea of the 
LSH in crossing the river Rhone. Most 
of the horses were made to swim, but a 
certain number were transported on ships 
fully saddled and bridled so that they 
would be of use to the cavalry the in- 


stant they landed. ‘‘Equorum pars magna 
nantes loris a puppibus trahebantur praeter 
eOs quos instratos frenatosque, ut extemplo 
egressO in ripam equiti usui essent, im- 
posuerant in naves’ (Livy xxi, 27) 
Nevertheless, the ships to which Thucy 
dides refers appear to be the only ones 
deliberately and extensively altered to serve 


as LSH'’s. 
Vv vy 
LATIN FOR LAW 


By O. H. THORMODSGARD 
Dean of the School of Law 
University of North Dakota 


A prospective law student should have 


an alert, observing, and discriminating 
mind; a reasonable amount of informa 
tion; and an appreciation of the social 
forces that make life. Information may 
be secured from books, newspapers, maga- 
zines, and the radio. Hence the informa 
tional side of high school and college 
courses should be subordinated to the pri 
mary object of teaching students to think 
and to work. For accomplishing this 
there are no substitutes for Latin and 
mathematics, which I candidly believe have 
pragmatic value to a pre-law student. It 
is of far greater value that a few subjects 
should be thoroughly taught than that 
there be a superficial knowledge of many 
A study of classical civilization 
will present to youthful minds the social, 


subjects. 


economic, and political problems that are 
always recurring in the life history of na- 
tions. More narrowly, thorough training 
in Latin, mathematics, and English will 
give adequate preparation for the study 


of law. 
v vw © 
WE REGRET 
The American Classical League Service 
Bureau regrets the occasional delay in de 
livery of printed material, notably the cal 
endars. Our printer does his best, but war 


time conditions often make delivery dates 
unpredictable. 


OOK 
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SEP EPAPER ESS 
VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of 
Latin and Greek are invited to send in any 
ideas, suggestions, or teaching devices which 
they have found to be helpful. 


AN ACTIVITY UNIT 
Miss Callie McWhirter, of the Junior 
High School, Athens, Georgia, writes: 
“For the past three years my first-year 
Latin classes have engaged in an ‘activity 
unit’ which involves a study of Roman 
furniture, food and 


dress, houses and 


meals, and entertainment. 


The members of the class divide into 


committees, each to study a particular 


topic in one unit. If a class is large, | 
subdivide the topics, for a committee of 
more than six does not work effectively. 

“One class period is given over to snow- 
ing and explaining the reference material 
we have in our Latin library—reference 
books, 


pamphlets and leaflets from the Service 


textbooks other than our own, 
Bureau, pictures, etc. A day is set for 
the committees to present their reports to 
the class. Each committee elects its own 
chairman, and decides how its report will 
be given. The division of the topic into 
smaller units for the report I leave to the 
committee, but each member must be re- 
sponsible for a part of the report. The 
students take turns checking out reference 
materials, and at committee meetings com- 
pile their findings and plan this report 

“After about two weeks of busy prepa 
ration—and eager anticipation!—the re 
ports are given in class. We have had 
some clever ones. Twice the dress com 
mittee’s report has taken the form of a 
style show. 

“When the reports have been given, 
work starts on a party. The committee 
on food and meals is in charge of refresh 
ments, the entertainment committee plans 
amusement, the committee on the house 
and furniture takes over the decorating, 
the dress committee consults with those 
who plan to come to the party in cos 
tume, etc. Each student is required to 
bring to the party an original greeting 
card in Latin for a person whose name 
he nas drawn. Cards may express senti 
ments appropriate to the holiday nearest 
to the date of the party. A prize is offered 
for the best card. 

“Except to pass on plans submitted, I 
make few suggestions in regard to any 
detail concerned with the party, but give 
the students almost free rein. It is sur 
prising how original and clever eighth 
graders can be. No strict attempt is made 
to keep all details of the affair absolutely 
authentic, although a serious effort is 
made to bar glaring inaccuracies and ana- 
chronisms, and to make the party really 
helpful in teaching about the life and 
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We al- 
ways plan to speak in Latin, and practice 
beforehand, but 


customs of the ancient Romans 


when the time actually 
comes we are having too good a time to 
be hampered by having to stop and think 
in Latin! 

“Students are not 
to the 


required to come 


in costume, but are encour- 


aged to do so. and most of them do dress 


party 


up. Many mothers codperate by helping 
to make the costumes. One feature of the 


party is always a grand march _ before 
judges. so that the best costumes can be 
decided upon and prizes awarded. 

“We always have pictures taken at the 
party, and and 


by the students, as a memento of one of 


these are kept cherished 
the most enjoyable features of our year's 
work.” 

Miss McWhirter sends in 
the various committees at 


pictures of 
work, and of 
Minerva, Caesar. 


students dressed as 


Cicero, soldiers, slaves, etc. 
ENROLLMENTS 
Professor John L. Heller, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, reports in his ‘‘Latin 
that 
“increased all along the line” 


News Letter” enrollments in Latin 


have in his 
state. The total gain is about 8% for 
public schools, 35% for Catholic schools. 
This is particularly interesting in view 
of the fact that the total public school 
population has been decreasing. 
LATIN COMES BACK 

Mrs. J. L. Howe, of the 
(Kansas) High School, writes: 


Gardner 


“T have been asked to re-introduce 
Latin here, after it has been out of the 
curriculum for three years. Ours is a 


rural high school, with an enrollment of 
about eighty, but we have twenty enrolled 
in Latin.”’ 


“LES ALLOBROGES"” 
Miss Mildred Estelle Carson, of 
mouth, Illinois. writes: 


Mon 


“I wonder if you happened to notice in 
the magazine Time for September 18, 
1944, page 38, a casual 
Grenoble’s morning paper, Les Allobroges. 
As a lover of the classics, I got a real thrill 
out of this evidence that the name, at 
least, of the ancient Gallic tribe still lives 
in that region. 


reference to 


It will be an interesting 


fact to recall to students of Caesar and 
Cicero.” 


BUD ABBOTT AND 
LEW COSTELLO IN ROME 


“Ex Ineptiis Bonamici Actensis”’ 
By GOODWIN B. BEACH 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Ecce Abbas et Lucus Costellus. (Lucus 
est forma abbreviata Ludovici.) Hic illi 
modo se morigerum praebuit. 

‘Hem, Luce, tu probe comis!”’ 

“Ain vero, Abbas! Quidnam como, 
quomodo como? Non est mihi pecten. 


Cur tandem como?”’ 





e «< 








LASSICAL 


At, Luce, parum intelligis. Non dixi 
te comere, verum te comem esse.” 
Abbas, Pri- 
mum dicis me comere, dein negas, denique 
dum negas, ais me comesse. Nugare. Quid- 


“Quae tu, verba effutis! 


nam comedo? Cedo quod edim, iam esurio. 
Nihil adest praesto quod edim. Abeo actu 
tum esum.’ 


‘“Morare dum, Funge. Cave ne eas.” 
“Tu profecto, Abbas, magis magisque 
nugare. 


Aufer tricas. Primum enim vis 


comam, dein ais me 


comesse, cum. scias 
me nihil esse, denique caunearum  facis 
mentionem. Cedo dum comedendas. 


Esurio.” 


“At, Luce, tu certe bardus es. Caunear 


um non feci1 mentionem. Dico ut ne eas.” 


Abbas? 


Men censes mulierem 


‘Satin sanus es, 
Quid? 


lam nunc vis 
ut neam. 
- Vv wv Ww 
THE FOUNTAIN OF 
BANDUSIA 


HORACE, ODES iii, 13 


Translated by EDITH M. A. KOVACH 
Chadsey High School, Detroit, Mich. 
O fountain of Bandusia, 


More bright than crystal’s gleam 
Today shall wine and flowers gay 


Enrich thy pleasing stream. 


Today shalt thou be honored 
With kid of youthful vigor 
Whose 


Love and harsh war's rigor 


tender horns betoken 


Alas 


His twin horns sprout in vain, 


the sportive kid doth grow, 


For soon thy limpid, crystal pools 


His crimson blood shall stain 
The Dog Star shuns thy pleasing chill 
That flocks 


And has an urgent, clarion call 


beckons wandering 


For parched and wearied ox 


Soon thou shalt bubble ‘midst applause, 
Once I have praised thy wave, 
And the holm-oaks placed on the hollow 
rocks 


Which thy gurgling streamlets lave. 
Vv Ww Ww 
LOVE'S VICTIM 


ANTHOLOGY XII, 48 (MELEAGER) 


Transiated by L. R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 


GREEK 


I'm down: my neck, cruel god, thy heel 

May crush. Thy heavy weight to feel 

I've learned—tlearned, too, thy shafts are 
flame. 

Thy firebrands hurl! It’s all the same— 

My heart can no more kindled be: 

All is cold ashes now in me. 


vu wv 


Celebrate the birthday of the city Rome 
on April 21st. 
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BRENDANUS SEEKS THE 
PROMISED LAND 


By ROBERT F. W. MEADER 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire 


S THE GREEKS 


wandering Odysseus, 


had 
and the 


their 


Romans their wandering Ae 


neas, so the Irish have their 


wandering St. Brendan, or Brendanus, as 
the name is spelled in Latin 
like 


shrouded in mystery 


The origin 


of his story 1s, that of most epics 
In its earliest known 
and 


sonorously entitled Navigatio Sanctt Bren 


form it was written in- Latin 


dant ad Terram Repromisstonts 


Apparently the birthplace of the legend 


was on the Ireland, where 
fused 
monasticism, quite 
Culdee (Colt Det) 


Brendan himself seems to have been born 


west coast of 


seafarers’ tales blended and with 


early Irish possibly 


that of the monks. 
near the modern city of Tralee, in County 
Kerry, in the southwest corner of the 
Emerald Isle, in the year 484. 

his career he was ordained a priest. 
Finlocha,’’ 


Early in 
“Filius 
says the Latin account of him, 
nepotis Althi de genere Eogeni, stagnili 
Mumensium, Brendanus 


regione ortus 


fuit. Erat vir magnae abstinentiae et in 
virtutibus clarus, 


nachorum pater.” 


trium fere 
Fired by 
ary spirit, he went about founding par- 


milium mo- 
the mission- 


ishes and bishoprics and monastic houses, 


to the abbacy of one of which he seems 
to have been elevated, thereby becoming 
one of the numerous seafaring abbots of 
the day. All 


traveled, 


over southern Ireland he 
thence to Wales, and eventually 
famed in the history 
of St. Columba and the 
center of education, secular as well as re- 
ligious. 


to lona, 


as the 


annals of 

home 
From Iona he 

he did 


went to Britain, 
work for three 
years before returning to Ireland, leaving 
a trail of monasteries and schools behind 
In Ireland he founded the Sees of 
Ardfert and Annaghdown, in the latter 
of which he died, at might even 
now be considered a ripe old age, in 577 
583). 
Many towns 
in Ireland were named after him, Brandon 

all on the west coast, which location is 
of importance, as we shall see. 


where missionary 


him. 
what 


(or, according to one authority, 
His feast day is May 16. 


Numer- 
ous towns in this country, also, are sim- 
ilarly named. 

Very early indeed there appeared in 
Latin two works attributed to the Saint— 
the Vita and 
above. These translated into al- 
most every vernacular tongue of the Mid- 
dle Ages, and were of immense literary in- 
fluence. 


the Navigatio, mentioned 


were 


There is pretty clear evidence 
that even Dante was not unfamiliar with 
the story. The two works flourished un- 
der the aegis of the Church, and formed 
part of the recommended reading of clergy 


and laity alike for the fostering of pure 











norals and religion—although today it 
eems a little difficult to understand how 
especially to 


the Navigatio contributed 


his happy end. 

In one version of the legend, St. Bren 
dan hears of a promised land, a sort of 
Celtic Elysium called Jur tairngirit, and 
determines to set sail and discover it for 
himself; in another, he reads of it in a 
book. but throws the volume into the 
fire in a fury of disbelief and through a 
conviction that it 1s a work of the Devil 
As penance for his doubt he is com 
manded by God to search for the land and 
to re-write the book from his own voy 
age. Accordingly, he sets sail with from 
eighteen to one hundred and fifty monks 
(again, the Culdees?) on March 22, on 
a seven-years) voyage that takes him far 
to the West and to an unknown shore 
He has many strange and dangerous ad 
ventures among mysterious tribes and 
sees many weird creatures on remote islands 
and in unknown waters. After this fas 
cinating chasing up and down on _ the 
nether side of nowhere. he and his com 


Ireland, 


having at leng last discovered the Land 


panions return in triumph to 


of Promise. the Terra Repromisstonts or 
Paradise 

The account of the actual discovery of 
the Promised Land. as it 1s given in the 
Nuvigatio, 1s as follows 

Transactis vero XI diebus. vespere 
imminente cooperuit eos caligo grandis ita 
ut vix alter alterum posset videre. Pro 
sancto Brendano Scitis 


curator dixit 


quae sit ista caligo?’ Cui ait, ‘Quae est? 


Ait alle 


quam quaesistis per VII annos. 


‘Ista caligo circuit illam insulam 


‘Post spatium vero unius horae tterum 


circumfulsit illos lux ingens, et navis 


stetit ad litus. Porro descendentibus de 
navi viderunt terram spatiosam ac plenam 
arboribus pomiferis sicut in tempore au 
Cum circuissent illam 


tumnali autem 


terram, nulla eis nox fuit.  Accipiebant 
tantum de pomis et de fontibus bibebant 
totam 


et ita per XI dies perlustrabant 


terram et non poterant finem invenire. 


“Quadam vero die invenerunt flumen 


magnum medium — insulae. 


Sanctus Brendanus dixit 


vergere per 
Tunc fratribus 
suis, ‘Istud flumen non possumus tran 
magnitudinem _ illius 


sire et ignoramus 


terrae. Cum autem hacc intra se volvisset 
ecce iuvenis occurrit illis obviam osculans 
illos cum magna laetitia. et singulos nomi 
natim appellabat atque dicebat, ‘Beati qui 
habitant in domo tua, Domine! In saecula 
saeculorum laudabunt te.” Et cum haec 
dixisset, ait ad Sanctum Brendanum, ‘Ecce 
terram quam quaesisti per multum tempus. 
Ideo non potuisti statim invenire quia 
Deus voluit tibi ostendere secreta sua di 
versa in oceano magno. Revertere itaque 
ad terram nativitatis tuae, portans tecum 
de fructibus insulae istius et de gemmis 
guantum potest navicula tua portare: adest 


enim dies peregrinationis tuae ut dormias 
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cum patribus tuis. Post multa vero cur 


ricula temporum declarabitur ista_ terra 


successoribus  vestris quando  persecutio 


Christianorum supervenerit. Istud flumen 
quod videtis dividit istam insulam; sicut 
modo vobis apparet matura fructibus, ita 
omni tempore permanet, sine ulla umbra 
noctis, lux enim illius est Christus.’ 
‘“Tunc enim acceptis de fructibus terrae 
omnibusque generibus gemmarum dimis 
soque benedicto procuratore et iuvene, 
sanctus pater cum suis fratribus naviculam 
ascendit et medium 


caliginis 


coepit navigare per 
Cum autem pertransissent, vene 
runt ad insulam quae vocatur “Deliciarum,’ 
ibique trium dierum hospitium peregerunt 
atque accepta benedictione Sanctus Bren 
danus recto itinere ad locum suum reversus 
est.’ 


Ever since the story first appeared. peo 
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MY HIGHLAND GLEN 


(Londonderry Air—-Danny Boy) 


Translated by 
ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


Secessus est qui summo colli subiacens 
Despectat urbem et convallia 
Et ventis qui trans latam vallem cursitant 


Vanescet quaevis cura irrita 


Si dies tuom defatigat animum 
Sollicitamve frontem contrahit. 

Per callem scande ad secessum editum 
Spectaque dum sol ardens occidit 
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ple have tried to identify and reach again 
the land of which Brendan wrote so fas 
This Elysium has been vari 
Madeira 
It even appeared 


cinatingly 
ously identified as the Canaries 
the Fortunate Isles, etc. 
on early maps to the west of Africa. Ex 
pedition after expedition went in search 
of it. In the nineteenth century. after 
theories died, a 
viz., that the Saint had really dis 


these more cogent one 
arose 
covered America! This concept was in 
spired by the fact that the Norse, in 1003 
or thereabouts, had reported that white 
men lived in the vicinity of Vinland in 
America. in what they called Huitramama 
land, or White Man’s Land (Albania in 
Ireland (Jreland ed 


Brendan's description of 


I atin) or Great 


Also. 


the beasts. flora. etc 


mikla) 
which he found are 
based. so this theory goes, on a knowl 
edge of the Western Continent. (In this 
connection it may be of interest to recall 
that the Shawnee Indians of Florida also 
have a tradition of an iron-using. pre 
Indian white race in that peninsula.) 
The idea that the Irish Brendan may have 
discovered America long before the Norse 
is intriguing. and one which this writer 
feels has more than a little merit to it 
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for archaeology now seems to be entering 
the lists in support of the theory. 


Some of the Irish sagas tell of the mi 
gration of Irish Culdee monks to Iceland, 
whence they were driven westward in the 
ninth century by the invading Norse. In 
a great land toward the setting sun they 
settled; they even had a bishop there, to 
confirm their children. The Norse, we 
learn from the Nordic sagas. found men in 
Vinland called 


Scraelings, whose skins were white, whose 


(America) whom they 
faces were bearded (no Mongoloid Indian 
has either of these characteristics), who 
spoke in the Irish tongue understood by 
some Irish sailors in Leif Eriksson's crew, 
and who apparently lived in underground 
dwellings. Two Scraeling boys were even 
captured and taken back to Greenland: 
their parents escaped the Northmen by 
disappearing into the ground.” 


William B 
Connecticut, the 


According to research by 
Hartford 


most logical place for the locating of Er 


Goodwin of 


iksson’s Vinland was Portsmouth Harbor 
in New Hampshire. and the shores of the 
great river running into it (See The 
True Story of Lett Eriksson, by William 
B. Goodwin. Meador Publishing Co., Bos 
lived 


Can any evidence of 


ton.) The Scraelings apparently 
all over this region 
their civilization be found? Norse runes 
have been found all over the seaboard New 


England states, but they give no hint. 


Within the past few years evidence 
which continues to grow seems to lend 
credence to this theory of an early Irish 
settlement in America. One of the most 
spectacular of these pieces of evidence is 
the strange stone village at North Salem, 
New Hampshire, just a few miles north 


of the Massachusetts border, and some 
twenty-five miles from the ocean. Here, 
on the rocky top of a low hill, is a group 
of fifteen or twenty stone houses, huts, 


or cromlechs, however they may be called, 
constructed of huge slabs of rock labori 
ously split from the ledgey surface of the 
hilltop. A good part of the village has 
disappeared, having been hauled off years 
ago for curbstones in the neighboring city 
of Lawrence, Massachusetts. People try to 
claim that the houses were constructed by 
local farmers, but this is palpably not so, 
despite the remains of a brick chimney 


and house foundations put there by a 
smuggler in the early nineteenth century. 
Colonial records mention the site and in 
quire curiously as to its origin. No iron 
rool was used in splitting the vast slabs 
of rock, and no attempt was made to 
dress them 


Upended slabs, chinked in with smaller 


field stones. undressed. and roofed with 
other slabs varying from three to six inches 
in thickness, form the “‘buildings.’” Other 


huts are constructed wholly of field stones 


The largest. a T-shaped ‘“‘cave,”’ contains 


a fireplace and small niches, also a bunk- 


Nearby is a six 


like space in one wall 
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inch square hole, under a 


huge slab 


leading out 
standing on four pillar-like 
legs, with a blood-groove running around 
its top surface—obviously an altar stone 
of some sort. Was this a Christian stone 
of sacrifice? Sacrifices of animals and 
even of human beings were not unknown 
in Nordic Christian annals, despite the 
protests of bishops, on the theory that if 
liked such 
Christ, who was greater than those gods, 
would like them even better! 


the pagan gods sacrifices, 


In another part of this interesting T- 
cave there is a channel cut in the floor 
of virgin stone to drain off surface water. 
This drain enters an underground culvert 
which runs for fifty feet down the hill 
Although some small artifacts of metal 
have been found here, they are not con 
clusive as to the original inhabitants of 
the site. No writing has been discovered 
of much significance. In another part 
of this twenty-acre village is a house with 
a contemporary well, one wall of which 


And there 
buildings the use of 


is common to both structures 
are many stone 
which is highly mysterious. 

Farther south, at Upton, Massachusetts, 
is an odd conical structure built wholly 
underground, with an entrance tunnel 
some forty feet long: the whole creation 
closely resembles an Eskimo igloo. Evi 
dently other similar houses or tombs con 
nected with this, but have since collapsed 
One such is definitely known to have ex 
isted, as a farmer's cart once fell through 
the ground into it; the farmer filled it in 
with stones. 
and in height, the beehive hut is built 
wholly of local field stones and boulders. 
The walls are not constructed on the key- 


About ten feet in diameter 


stone principle, but rather on that used 
in the Mycenaean ‘‘Treasury of Atreus’’— 
successive courses of stone, each projecting 
inside its adjoining course a few inches, 
with a huge capstone closing the remain- 
ing opening. The entrance tunnel is 
roofed with great slabs of stone, like those 
seen in North Salem. Is this structure a 
Recall that the Scrae- 
“holes in the ground.”’ 
Many other buildings, of similar construc- 
tion, are known in Massachusetts and 
southern New Hampshire. 


tomb or a home? 
lings lived in 


these 
‘houses’ have in common—their con- 


There is one thing which all 


struction out of uncemented field stones 
and slabs. Nothing like it is known any- 
where else on the North American conti- 
nent. The Eastern Indians lived in skin 
or bark teepees. The Western Indians in 
the canyons used dressed stones. The 
Norse architecture was of wood. Yet, on 
the west coast of Ireland, and on the 
islands lying adjacent thereto, there is 
found a precisely similar type of architec- 
ture! It seems peculiar to this section of 
Europe. 

While it is neither fair nor scientific to 
jump at conclusions, the evidence in sup- 
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port of a pre-Norse, Irish discovery and 
settlement of North America in the early 
Middle Ages is gaining strength rapidly. 
Who knows—perhaps St. Brendan may 
have searched more effectively than he 
knew, on that memorable voyage so long 
ago! And perhaps the sturdy Irish police- 
men of today, along our Atlantic seaboard, 
are merely patrolling the streets of their 
own ancestral land! 
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LATIN AS AN 


INTERNATIONAL 
AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


By A. E. WARSLEY 
Editor of Auxilium Latinum 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


HEN I READ the article, 

“Latin as an International 

Auxiliary Language,’ by 

W. A. Oldfather and Mar 
ian Harman, in the November, 1944, 
issue of THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK, I 
was very much interested; for the idea 
has been a hobby of mine for over two 
decades In fact, for the past fifteen 
years my editorial colleagues and I on our 
Classroom Latin Magazine, Auxilium 
Latinum, have been doing something prac 
tical in that line; for although at present 
restricted within the borders of the West 
ern Hemisphere, the magazine was circu 
lated among fifty-eight foreign countries 
prior to the outbreak of the war. Thus 
Auxilium Latinum, originating in_ these 
English-speaking United States of ours, 
through the universality of Latin was able 
to be read in the far corners of the world, 
by peoples of many different 
Surely the actual vitality of 


national 
tongues. 
Latin as an international medium of com- 
munication cannot be impugned. 

If one doubts the practicality or the 
flexibility of Latin in these modern days, 
all that seems necessary to me is to glance 
in a cursory manner at any issue of Aux- 
ilium Latinum. In it may be found very 
modern material on such subjects as news 
highlights, jokes, people 
in varied fields of endeavor, fiction, his- 


biographies of 


torical tales, curious facts, plays, puzzles, 
dialogues on almost any subject, general 
conversation, and even a comic strip. And 
yet all this is written in Latin! 


It seems to me that there can hardly be 
a debate on whether Latin can be adopted 
as an international language. The question 
is rather how it can be presented for that 


purpose. 


Let us first briefly recapitulate the his- 
tory of the Latin language. For many 
centuries it was merely one of the many 
languages of Italy. Its beginning as a 
literary language may be dated at about 
240 B. C., the year in which the first 
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Latin play was exhibited in Rome. Flour 
ishing as a dominant language thereafter 
for over seven hundred years, it received 
something of a setback at the fall of the 
western Roman empire—an event which 
may be dated in 404 A.D., with Clau- 
dian’s death, or in 476 A. D., with the 
abdication of Romulus Augustulus, or in 
524 A. D., when Boethius, the last of 
the learned Romans, perished. It received 
another setback in the thirteenth century, 
when Latin became dialectic and the mod 
ern European languages began to come to 
the fore. Nevertheless, Latin continued 
as a spoken language all through the Mid- 
dle Ages and down to the Reformation; 
it continued as the language of diplomacy 
until our own century; likewise, it con 
tinued as the language of education down 
to this twentieth century, since, for ex- 
ample, it was not until 1903 that the 
minor thesis for the doctor's degree in let 
ters in France no longer had to be written 
in Latin; and even today it remains the 
language of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Surely, since this is true, there is nothing 
against our re-employing it on a univer 
sal scale. 

In his search for a common interna 
tional vehicle of communication, man has 
continually ignored the existent Latin and 
resorted to the invention of mongrel 
tongues, some of which are merely bar- 
barized Latin, or contrivances to serve as 
substitutes for an adequate original. Dur 
ing the past century we have seen the in- 
vention of certain lingual monstrosities, 
contrived on the ‘‘a posteriori system” or 
the ‘‘mixed system’ such as Esperanto, 
Internationale, Neo- 
Weltsprache, Lingua, Latinesce, 

Communia, Interlingua, Ido, 
Nov-Latin, Panroman, Volapuek, Mun 
dolingue, Novilatin, Idiom Neutral, Sim- 
plo, to mention only a leading few. Their 
inventors claimed that although Latin was 
sufficient as an international language dur 
ing the Middle Ages, when only learned 
persons had any international intercourse, 
and things moved more slowly, allowing 
people more time to study and master 
Latin, yet, in these modern days every- 
body, rich and poor, can have international 
intercourse through travel, commerce, tele- 
phone, telegraph, movies, radio, and the 
press; and that if the international lan- 
guage were too difficult, or would take 
too long to learn, few people of the world 
would be able to utilize it. 


Kosmos. Langue 
Latine, 


Myrana, 


However, the mastery of one of the 
barbarized lingual contrivances which have 
been put forward would take time also. 
The logical solution of the difficulty 
would be to simplify Latin, and thus 
bring it within the range of the masses 
by popularizing it. A popular course in 
Latin, in a limited number of lessons, 
could be worked out along the lines of 
suggestions which I shall make later in 
this article; and, in fact, something of 











the sort was actually attempted in this 
century in Germany, by the Association 
of High School Teachers of Berlin, which 
sponsored and conducted popular courses 
in Latin which were weil attended. How- 
ever, this and similar ones 
elsewhere on the continent, were too lo- 
calized, and eventually died out. Today, 
with the aid of such inventions as radio, 
a more effective result is surely obtain 


movement, 


able on a world-wide scale. 

Among the requisites for any language 
which is to be considered as an interna- 
tional means of communication, two are 
prime: (1) it must not be the language 
of any existent nation; and (2) it should 
be easy of mastery, insofar as this is true 
of any language. Latin manifestly ful 
fills the first requisite, and it can be made 
to fulfill the second also. As a first step 
in the simplification of Latin, I should 
suggest the organization of a World Latin 
Council, whose membership would in- 
clude the leading Latin scholars and ad 
vocates of international Latin from every 
It should meet at an inaugural 


session, and periodically thereafter, to dis 


nation. 


cuss and adjudicate the many difficulties 
and controversies that would necessarily 
arise and have to be met. Not the least 
of the problems to be ironed out would 
be the consideration of a uniform system 
of teaching Latin. I should not go so far 
as M. Fred Isly of the French newspaper 
Pele-Méle, who tried at the close of the 
Latin study 


through comic books, and who advocated 


last century to popularize 
the arbitrary standardization of all de 
clensions and conjugations and the assign- 
That 
would be destroying the vital essence of 


ment of natural genders to nouns. 


Latin, and in reality metamorphosing it 
to such an extent as to require present 
classicists to relearn their Latin. 
For the simplification of the gram- 
matical and syntactical aspects of Latin I 
should suggest something like the follow 
ing: (1) the standardization of a uniform 
word order in sentences; (2) the elimina- 
tion of the classical indirect statement, 
and the substitution of the medieval use 
of quod and the indicative; (3) the com- 
plete elimination of the 
subordinate clauses; (4) the partial elimi- 
nation of the subjunctive in main clauses; 
(5) the use with the 
ablative; (6) the employment of the 
infinitive to express purpose: (7) the 
elimination of ‘“‘i-stems’’ in the third de 
clension; (8) the elimination of the lo- 
cative case; (9) the substitution of the 
(10) the 
simplification of some parts of speech, 


subjunctive in 


of prepositions 


nominative for the vocative: 


e.g., making post serve as a preposition, ad- 
verb, and conjunction. These are but a 
few suggestions: more could be worked 
out. 

When the simplification had been com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the World 
Latin Council, a booklet could be pre- 
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with a definite 
number of lessons to be taught and learned 
This would bring 
Latin to the masses in all our schools, in 


pared for instruction, 


in a set period of time. 


adult education courses, in evening classes, 
and on the radio. The vocabulary would 
consist of words of high frequency in 
modern life, of coined words or neolo- 
gisms to meet new needs, and of simple 
expressions for general conversation. 

Latin Centers could be established in all 
They could 
travellers and 
visitors, and could have facilities for din- 
They would be a kind 
of realization of Smith's Hotel (see Pay- 
son S. Wild, ‘Smith's Hotel, or The 
Fruit of the Tree,’’ Classical Journal xviii, 
535-542; ‘I Check In Again,’’ Classical 
Journal xxxv, 516-536)- 


the large cities of the world. 
be gathering places for 


ing and resting. 


a sort of Latin 
Hotel where a foreigner could be sure of 
being understood with facility, and as- 
sisted during his stay in the country. The 
buildings could be erected and maintained 
by government subsidies in the respective 
countries. 

Of course. manifold difficulties would 
arise; but they would be the problem of 
the World Latin Council. The first job 
of this body would be to show and prove 
to the world at large that Latin could and 
should be adopted as the auxiliary inter 
national language, because of its quality 
with 
which it could be simplified, because of 
its uninterrupted tradition of two thou 


of neutrality, because of the ease 


sand years as a spoken language, because 
of its present universality as the language 
of the Roman Catholic Church, and be 
cause of its significance in the fields of 
medicine, law, science, philosophy, en 
gineering, mechanics, economics, theology 
diplomacy, etc. 

Latin is a living organism; it requires 
only a little effort to make it vibrant, 
throbbing, and dynamic throughout the 


world. 
II 


By J. B. ARONOFF 
New York City 


HERE IS A persistent and irritat 
ing illogicality about the argu- 
ments of the proponents of Latin 
as an_ international language. 
Everything they urge for Latin can be 
urged for Greek with immensely greater 
justification, and in this way alone the 
argument for Latin answers itself 
But I am not urging Greek, either. | 
think both Latin and Greek have value, 
but their those who 
plan to be specialists—philologists, in- 
structors in languages, literature, and 
In this way, the cultural in 
heritance of the ancients is handed down 


value is for 


philosophy. 


to future generations, in the form such 
future generations can best appreciate and 
re 
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An international language does not 
help peace, and diversity of language does 
We had two wars with 
with the 
Similarity of language did not 


not hurt peace. 


England and none Russians. 
prevent 
the Prussians and the Austrians from 
fighting in the past, nor does the fact 
that Spanish is the common language of 
most of Latin America prevent wars in 
And think of the civil 


wars in the world’s history! 


Latin America. 


There cannot be, and there need not 
be, one permanent auxiliary language. Ih 
each age the auxiliary languages depend 
on the contemporary social and_ political 
conditions that make particular languages 
universally useful for special needs and 
When the Roman Cath- 


olic Church was universal and most learn- 


different groups. 


ing was theological, Latin was logical. 
When France became the leader of Euro- 
pean culture and revolutionary thought. 
It is significant 


that today the teaching of 


French was logical 
English and 
Russian has been enormously expanded in 
every country in the world. 


THE MESSENGER’S DANCE 


A Condensation of a Paper 
By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 
Hunter College of the City of New York 


| ie AMERICANS have be 


come familiar, in_ recent 


years, with ‘“‘messengers”’ 
who sing their messages, at 
the patron's demand; but a ‘‘dancing mes- 
senger’’ would probably astonish us not 
a little 
The ancient Greeks had a ‘“‘messenger’s 
dance’ which seems to have been a com 
monplace—at least, it is spoken of casu 
ally, with little explanation, by the Greek 
writers who have occasion to refer to it, 
as if readers would of course understand 
immediately what it was. Renaissance 
and modern students of the dance have not 
been so fortunate as the ancient readers, 
and to them the dance has always been 
something of a puzzle. Some of them 
(e.g., F. A. Wright, The Arts in Greece, 
London, 1923, p. 21) mention the dance 
without comment. Others (e. g., Fritz 
Weege, Der Tanz in der Antike, Halle/ 
Saale, 1926, p..7) list it with those of 
which we know little except the name. 
Still others (e.g.. Louis Séchan, La danse 
Paris, 1930) 


from their discussions altogether. 


grecque antique, omit it 

The dance of the messenger (angeltke 
orchests, angeltkon) is mentioned specifi 
cally by Athenaeus (xiv. 629 e) and by 
103). 


speaking of Ionian dances at Syracuse, and 


Pollux (iv, The former has been 
of an Ionian dance performed at banquets. 
‘And,’ he goes on, ‘‘they also perfected 
(ekriboun) the messengers dance over 
their wine.’’ (Wright translates the name 
of the dance here as ‘‘The Telling of the 
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News.’’) 


information: 


Pollux gives us a little further 
“The messenger's dance,” 
“imitated the attitudes and ges 
Or, as 
angel- 


he says, 
tures (schemata) of messengers.” 
Meursius puts it (Orchestra, s.v. 
the), the dance was so named ‘‘quod qui 
saltaret nuntii habitum exhiberet’’; and 
Musonius (De Lux. Graec. 2503 b), 
‘Angelica nunciorum habitus imitabatur.”’ 
1535 <) 
amplifies: “‘Erat ea extra triclinia, quae 


Scaliger (De Com. et Trag. 


( qua?) nuncium agebant, prospect- 
antes primum, tum autem suspenso gradu 
circumspectantes.”’ 

There are two glosses of Hesychius 
that have a bearing on the subject. Under 
the lemma angeltke. Hesychius says, “A 
done at under 


dance banquets’; and 


Angelon he says, ‘The Syracusans call 
Artemis by this name.’ Since Athenaeus, 
before mentioning our dance. has just 
been speaking of Syracusan dances, the 
latter comment is particularly significant. 

The Syracusan Artemis Angelos would 
seem to be essentially identical with He 
cate Angelos. The exact nature of the 
divinity so designated is obscure (L. R. 
Farnell. The Cults of the Greek States. 
Oxford, 1896, tu. 517-518). 
scholars see her as a ‘messenger’ of the 


Some 


day. and compare Artemis Hemera. god- 
dess of the day (Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. 
des Antig. Gr. et Rom., s.v. *‘Diana’’). 
Roscher (Ausfuehr. Lex. der Gr. und 
Roem. Myth., s.v. ‘‘“Angelos’’) thinks she 
was called Angelos because of her con 
nection with Persephone in Sicily. Preller 
(Gr. Myth., 4th ed., Berlin, 1894, 1, 
324) connects her with Hecate Enodia, 
Hecate of the roads and streets, who 
guards travelers at night: and he considers 
her akin to Hermes. the messenger god. 
It seems likely that she was originally a 
local messenger goddess of some sort in 
Sicily, and that she fused on the one 
hand with Artemis and Hecate, on the 
other hand with Hermes. This supposi- 
tion is strengthened by the fact that So- 
phron (cf. Schol. Theocr. ii, 12) actually 
tells of a Syracusan divinity named An- 
gelos, the daughter of Zeus and Hera, 
who incurred her mother’s wrath. fled 
to a place which proved to be ritually 
unclean, was purified by the Cabiri on 
the shores of Acheron near Cumae, and 
was given a high post in the world of the 
dead. Her association with the Cabiric 
mysteries and the underworld would fur 
nish a point of contact with Hecate 


Artemis, of course. In Sicilian legend. 


the goddess Angelos was probably por- 


trayed as journeying to and from the 
realm of the dead, bearing the ‘‘message’’ 
of death to the souls of the dying. Jessen 
(Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, RE, s.v. “An 
gelos’’) points out that Hermes, in a sim- 
ilar capacity, is often called the angelos of 
Persephone. 


Our dance, it will be noted, is not 
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mentioned as part of a ritual, but as 
How 
ultimate 


having been “‘perfected over wine.” 
ever, most dances have their 
origin in cult practice. In considering 
then, 
we must not exclude the possibility of an 
origin in the cult of Artemis Angelos or 
a similar divinity. 


the nature of the messenger dance 


Naturally, it has noth 
ing in common- with the ecstatic con 
tortions of the modern “‘Angel Dancers.”’ 

It seems entirely possible that from 
earliest times the Greeks may have had 
“messenger dances’ in which stories were 
told in dumb show. They may have been 
inspired in part by the ‘‘speaking gestures’ 
of actual human messengers who, in lieu 
of radio or telegraph. brought the official 
news of battles or other significant hap 
penings in far-off lands: or of heralds 
from other cities. Greek or barbarian, who 
came on rare occasions to confer with the 
rulers of the Greek city states, and who, 
by reason of differing dialect or language 
found such means of communication help 
ful. Mumetic dances of this sort would 
fit in naturally with the cult of a mes 
senger god or goddess. They would have 
served two  purposes—to honor the 
divinity, and to entertain the people on 
festival days 

From the festival dance to the dance at 
the banquet is a short step. and one fre 
quently taken, among many _ peoples 
especially if the dance has a marked enter 
tainment value. In time the old cult dance 
tends to disappear, and the banquet dance 
to develop along lighter lines. 

There is another aspect of the mes 
senger's dance which must be considered 
We know that the Greeks in their drama 
habitually used the device of a messenger 
(the technical term is angelos) to inform 
the audience of stirring which 
could not be enacted before their eyes 


events 


indoor scenes, e.g., Or portents, murders, 
battles, cataclysms. Now, these events 
are of great interest to the spectator at 
the play—their counterparts 


course, the “‘punch scenes’ 


form, of 
of all of our 
““supercolossal’’ motion pictures today. 
In the Greek drama in written form they 
are sometimes a little dull reading: but 
in the theater they must have been made 
as exciting as possible. We know that the 
messenger's role was often assigned to the 
best of the three actors: and that at least 
one great actor, Nicostratus, was particu 
larly famous for his portrayal of a mes 
senger. We know also that the tragic 
highly skilled in 
chetronomia. One is reminded here of 
certain phases of the modern ballet. “‘A 
scene acted in a past tense,’ says Tamara 

Theatre Street (London, 
1938, p. 113), “in which 
the dancer had to explain what took place 
off the stage. necessarily called for 


actor was gesture, 


Karsavina in 
Heinemann, 


entirely conventional gestures.’ We may 
safely assume that the actor who played 


the part of the messenger in the classical 
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period of Greek drama took great pride 
in his ability to stir the audience with his 
voice, his gestures, and his attitudes. The 
long speeches of the messengers, so far 
from being dull, must to a Greek have 
been intensely interesting and exciting. 
The elaborate code of gestures used by the 
messenger and other actors in the theater 
was, incidentally, an integral part of the 
dance; and the tragic actor was looked 
upon as a kind of dancer (Athenaeus 1, 


22 a): 


We have, I believe, two striking pieces 
of evidence to the fact that in the days of 
Aeschylus there was something that could 
be called specifically a messengers dance. 
In the opening lines of the Agamemnon, 
a watchman sees the long-awaited beacon 
light that attests the fall of Troy. As 
he prepares to go to announce the joyful 
news to the queen, he says (31). “And | 
The line 
has been interpreted in a dozen different 


myself will dance the prelude.’ 


ways, especially since an obscure passage 
involving the throwing of dice follows 
it: but the wording is clear and definite. 


“phroimion choreusomat Again, Athe 


naeus tells us (1, 22 a) that a dancer in 
Telestes (prob 


ably the leader of the chorus) could act 


the plays of Aeschylus 


out the whole story of The Seven Against 
Thebes quite intelligibly without saying 
a word. In that play the part of the 
messenger iS an important one: and so 
here again we have evidence for a ‘‘mes 
senger's dance.’ Incidentally, the account 
shows an early interest in pantomime in 
the theater. We know it to be a fact that 
in the Greco-Roman period the art of the 
tragic actor gave rise to, and was virtually 
dance, 
which was in essence simply story-telling 


supplanted by, the pantomimic 
by means of attitudes and gestures, in time 
to music. 

It is interesting in this connection to 
note one of the epigrams of the Planudean 
Anthology (289 Loeb), by an anony- 
mous writer who is praising the dancing 
of a pantomimus, Xenophon of Smyrna. 
‘He danced the part of Cadmus,”’ says 
the epigrammatist, ‘‘and the messenger 
(angelon) coming from the wood where 
he had spied on the dances of the Bac- 
chantes.’’ His dancing, the poet continues, 
was ‘‘divine.”’ 

Both the Ionian Greeks and the tyrants 
of Syracuse were famous for their lavish 
banquets with carefully devised entertain 
ment. As early as the fifth century B. C., 
among the Ionian Athenians, professional 
entertainers ‘‘danced out’ stories of myth- 
ology. Xenophon (Symp. ix, 2-7) gives 
us a detailed account of a_ professional 
performance of a dance portraying Ariadne 
and Dionysus. as presented at a banquet 
attended by Socrates. It is just possible 
that the ‘messengers’ dances’) which Athe 
naeus says the 


Ionians perfected ‘“‘over 


their wine’’ may have been performances 


of this sort. 
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however, an alternative pos- 
which | 
likely to be correct. We know that at 


There is, 
sibility——one believe is more 
banquets the Greeks were fond of amuse 
ments in which the guests themselves took 
part. Among these were songs, amoebaean 


verses, riddles, quips, “‘stunts,”’ 
games of all kinds Frequently guests 
called for and danced to 


divert the company and to work off their 


guessing 


arose, music, 


own ‘animal spirits’ (cf. Xenophon, 


Symp. i, 22). I believe that it is quite 
likely that the messengers dance as de- 
veloped at the symposia was a perform- 
ance in which a guest arose and, to the 
music of lyre or flute (probably played 
by professional entertainers), acted out a 
story for his fellow banqueters. The story 
might conceivably be drawn from myth 
ology or history, or it might be some 
current piece of gossip. The spectators, 
presumably, were expected to guess what 
story was being ‘‘danced’’; or, in the case 
of some scandalous tale too piquant for 
words, perhaps the “‘dance’’ itself was 
sufficient for entertainment 

That this conjecture is not mere im 
agining is indicated by an interesting fact. 
It has been well established that children’s 
games are often “‘degraded’’ or ‘‘deterio 
rated’’ forms of dances of great antiquity 
Hopscotch, e.g., is a ‘‘degraded”’ form of 
an old labyrinth dance of mystical and 
religious significance; and the ludicrous 
“chicken hop” of the children of our east 
ern seaboard is probably the descendant of 
an “elbow dance” that can be traced to 
prehistoric Crete (L. B. Lawler, “Dancing 
with the Journal 


Elbows,” Classical 


xxxvili, 161-163). Such longevity is 


quite common in the history of the 


dance; and a popular dance theme may 
live on in this way, literally for millen 
Europe and 


nia. Now, in most of 


America there is a children’s game in 
which one child or a group acts out a 
story in dumb show. and the others 
guess what the story is. The game is 
variously called ‘‘Charades,”’ 
ade,’” ‘Pennsylvania,’ etc. In 


forms of the game, the group which is 


‘Lemon 
many 


to act out the story enters as from a 
‘Here we 

“Where 
‘Pennsylvania, ”’ 


distance, and says, in unison, 


come.’ The other side asks, 
from?’’ The reply is 
or some other specific place-name. 


the motif of the messenger, bringing a 


Here 
story from a distance, is very obvious. 
I believe that this game, appearing as it 
does in lands influenced by Greco-Roman 
culture, may quite possibly be a “‘deteri- 
orated’’ form of the ancient messenger's 
dance. 

And so, in a sense, we really do have 
“dancing messengers,’ after all! 

New Supporting Members are Professor 
Cornelia C. Coulter, of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege, and Miss Cornelia Duffy, of Cyn- 
thiana, Kentucky. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE 
CHARACTER OF HANNIBAL 


A Condensation of a Paper 


By JOHN N. HRITZU 
College of Saint Teresa, Winona, Minnesota 


T IS BUT NATURAL that cer 
tain epithets should cling to the 
names of famous ancient  person- 


ages. Yet, on the other hand, it is 
strange how certain designations at times 
tend to overshadow and relegate to the 


background the other qualities of par 
ticular men. We remember, for in 
stance, Aeneas as ‘‘pius,”” Achates as 
““fidus,’ Odysseus as crafty, Agamemnon 


as magnanimous. So, unfortunately, many 


persons remember Hannibal as ‘‘dirus,”’ 
as one who had no regard for truth, no 
sense of sanctity, no fear of the gods, no 


regard for an oath, no sense of religion. 


was the 
popular notion that branded Hannibal as 


Just as in ancient Rome it 
a renegade, so too in modern times the 
popular type of literature has helped to 
besmirch the Hannibal as 


irreligious, godless, cruel, perfidious. In 


character of 


his book Swords against Carthage (Long 
1932, p. 244), 
Friedrich Donauer describes the audience 
room in the tent of Hannibal, where the 


mans, Green, and Co., 


Carthaginian idols were kept, and where 
stood a sacrificial altar surrounded by in- 
cense burners, as a reception room used 
only for solemn ceremonies—as a cham 
ber that was merely a receptacle for the 
images of the native gods which Hanni- 
bal had long despised. Now, it seems 
to me that Hannibal would be a hypo- 
crite were he to have in his tent, for the 
sole purpose of ostentation, the same 
sacrificial arrangements that religious Car 
irreligious man 
would surely not surround himself with 


thaginians used. An 
the very symbols that would remind him 
which he detested. Can we 
imagine a hay fever victim demanding a 


of deities 


vase of ragweed for a desk ornament? 


(xxi, 4, 9) Hannibal 
with inhuman cruelty, perfidy, and com- 


Livy charges 
plete disregard for truth, the gods, the 


sanctity of an oath, religious scruples; 
yet Livy himself 


of the second Punic war to tell us of 


digresses in his story 


Hannibal's trip to Gades to sacrifice to 
Hercules before setting out on his great 
expedition against Italy (xxi, 21, 9). 
The same author mentions the fact that 
Hannibal gave thanks at Gades for the 
victory at Saguntum. 

We must be very careful in interpret 
ing opinions of the ancients in regard to 
Military and public 
enemies are habitually described as im 


their adversaries. 
moral, or at least as amoral, and irrelig- 
Livy undertook the writing of the 
especially that phase 


ious. 


history of Rome, 


of it which dealt with the Punic wars, 
not for the purpose of evaluating causes 
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and effects, but rather for the purpose of 
perpetuating the story of the wars in an 
interesting, rhetorical style. He strove for 
and with his dramatic 
realized that any 


dramatic effects; 
genius he phrase or 
expression or situation that might hint at 
defamation of the “number one enemy” 
would and could elicit extraordinary in- 
terest and attention from his Roman audi- 
That is why he did not follow 
more closely the unbiased Polybius. Livy 


ence. 


is not, then, a critical historian, but 
rather the prototype of the modern nar 
rator in a news reel, who simply tells 
what he sees, not why he sees the news 
in any particular light. There are many 


inconsistencies in his history; even in 


the matter of Hannibal's possible route 
over the Alps he is undecided. 
with 


He inter- 


historical facts various 


legends, and 


mingles 
myths, tales. 


His carelessness in the use of sources, and 


preposterous 
his indifference to accuracy, are well 
known and uncontested facts. 
admit 


Since we 
treatment of 
and geography and history, 
we must be willing to admit inaccuracies 


inaccuracies in_ his 


chronology 
in matters of biography and character 
sketching also. 

Livy must certainly have been aware 
Hannibal that had 
among the Romans. 
was a sort of “bogey man,” 
used by Roman mothers to quiet their 


of the stories about 
become traditions 


Hannibal 


children. “He was thought of as a man 
was considered 
as a wizard, a magician, in communion 
with and in 


of terror, of evil. He 
command of superhuman 
agencies. The Romans had indications 
from their gods and oracles that Rome 
would become mistress of the land and 
of the sea. All of the omens had been 
favorable—until Hannibal made his ap- 
pearance. The believed that 
only superhuman agencies could compete 
with when 
they realized that Hannibal was actually 


Romans 
superhuman agencies. And 


overriding the plans of the Roman deities; 
when they were informed of the succes- 
sive defeats of the hitherto invincible Ro- 
realized that 
Rome, the darling of the gods, was ac- 
tually at the 


man legions; when _ they 


mercy of Hannibal—we 
cannot wonder that the Romans con- 
cluded that Hannibal was the unholy one, 
working in partnership with evil forces 
against the gods of Rome. There is no 
reason to doubt the widespread popular- 
ity of apocryphal stories concerning Han 
nibal; in the stories, however, there was 
little truth. 

If we study carefully the remarks of 
Livy concerning Hannibal which precede 
we have cited, 

apparent contradiction of 
facts. We learn that Hannibal took a 
solemn oath at the altar in boyhood, and 
had been taught to offer sacrifices to the 
gods; 


and follow the passage 
we find an 


yet he is a despiser of his native 


gods. Such a change is possible, but un- 
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likely. 
favors upon Hannibal; a man begins to 
despise his deities when he feels that they 
are “‘letting him down,” 
are favoring him. 


The gods were showering many 


not when they 
Livy magnifies Hanni- 
bal’s good qualities as a commander, and 
he even admits that Hannibal was led on 
by divine (xxi, 22, 5-9). 
Unless Hannibal had a split personality, 
he could not have been simultaneously 


inspiration 


the follower of a divine inspiration and 
a despiser of the gods 
like his respect save 
that they did not lead the army. 
sure that an 


Hannibal was 
soldiers in’ every 
1 am 
irreligious general would 
never lower himself so as to eat the same 
food, wear the same clothing. sleep on 
the same kind of bed, endure the same 
hardships, as his men. Livy takes great 
pains to characterize Hannibal as a man 
unsurpassed in native bent for the two 
extreme duties of commanding and obey- 
ing (xxi, 4, 3). Again, Livy records 
Hannibal's 
grant of a furlough to his foreign sol- 
diers, to enable them to visit their fami- 


lies. Would not the genuine despot, ir- 


(xxi, 21, 53-7) gratuitous 


religious and perfidious as well, be in 
fear of the possible softening effect upon 
the morale of hardened men of such a 
furlough? Similarly, why should Han- 
nibal include the aid of the gods as a 
necessary element for ultimate victory over 
the Romans, if he had no regard for the 
zods? 


light of extant evidence, to subscribe to 


No, I find it impossible, in the 


the opinion that Hannibal was impious 
Rather, I am willing to 
accept the tradition that Hannibal's per- 


and irreligious. 


sonal chastity was exceptional, that he was 
characterized by personal magnetism, hu 
mor, religious feeling, devout patriotism. 

Polybius, whose authority on the facts 
of the second Punic war and of the char- 
acter of Hannibal I am more prone to 
accept as genuine than that of Livy, be- 
cause of the absence in him of any blind 
national bias or prejudice or preconceived 
animosity, represents the famous Cartha- 
ginian in a more favorable light (1x, 22- 
The Greek his- 
torian recognized the difficulty in asses- 
sing the value of a character who had 
annihilated Roman and had 
brought such pangs of fear to the hearts 
of the Romans; consequently, he re- 
marked with true scientific insight that 
it is difficult to decipher what was in 
truth the character of Hannibal, but that 
one may say that among the Carthaginians 
considered an 


26; xi, 19: xxiv, 9). 


armies, 


Hannibal was avaricious 
man, and among the Romans a cruel 
man. He adds that Hannibal had a 
lieutenant whose name was also Hanni- 
bal; and that the faults of the lieutenant 
have sometimes been attributed to the 
general. 

That Hannibal was cruel and avaricious 
is an indictment that is difficult to re 
fute. War at its best is cruel. But we 


can say in all truth that the Romans were 
just as cruel and avaricious, and hence 
they had no right to accuse Hannibal of 
a cruelty their own. In 
time of war, when men are confronted 
with unnatural conditions and surround- 
ings, when a general has to utilize every 


greater than 


ounce of strength and strategy to conserve 
man power and food supplies and other 
vital necessities of warfare, when he is 
fighting away from home, with his back 
to the wall, against a motley group of 
different 
races, nationalities. creeds, morals, ethics, 


men, a_ heterogeneous mob of 
against the greatest enemy that his army 
has ever met, it is wrong to criticize him 
for using firm, even cruel measures. Han 
nibal’s cruelty, | am sure, was the cruelty 
of strict discipline and training. No gen 
eral in all of human history met and sur 
mounted more or greater obstacles. 
Hannibal was no ordinary man. He 
was not only a military genius, but an 
intellectual as well. He is said to have 
studied all that the Greeks could teach 
him, and to have had a mind stored with 
all that 
beautiful. It is unlikely that a man of 


was then known as great and 


such endowments should have degenerated 
which the 
would have us imagine. 


into the renegade Romans 

Some scholars have endeavored to as 
sess the character of Hannibal 
study of the characteristics of the Phoeni- 
cians, the ancestors of the Carthaginians. 
Information here is scanty at best. Tra- 
dition has it that the Semitic Phoenicians 


from a 


were advanced in material civilization, 
but not in things spiritual, ethical, and 
moral. The Romans, when compared to 
them and to the Carthaginians, are rep- 
resented as 


god-fearing, law-abiding, 


manly. conservative. This may be cor- 
follow that the 
Carthaginians were superstitious, vindic- 


rect; but it does not 


tive, corrupt, venal; nor does it mean 
that every one of a given race will be 
or is typical. Our jails and courts are 


cogent arguments against the error of 
generalization. 

Hannibal's love for his country was at 
times so intense, so much aglow, that he 
saw nothing but Carthage before his eyes 
as he faced obstacles in his path; that he 
crushed all personal interests and satisfac- 
tions; that he forgot not only himself 
but even at times his men, as he pushed 
on with almost cruel relentlessness and 
drove his army day after day and even 
night® after night, imbued with only one 
desire, the desire for victory and glory 
for his beloved Carthage. The natural 
reaction to such Herculean exertions would 
be a charge of cruelty, of godlessness, of 
unholiness. 
true it would be difficult to explain Han- 
nibal’s reactions when he beheld the head 
of his dead brother (Horace, Odes iv, 4, 
70-72). Hardheartedness, ungodliness, 


and cruelty are not to be melted down by 


But if such a charge were 
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one scene of emotion, like candle wax be 
fore a flame. 

Hannibal, the alleged monster, had a 
heart that was strong, religious, and patri- 
otic, filled with devotion. So he has 
descended to us through the ages, pure in 
character beyond the power of his enemies 
to stain—a character so great and reso 
lute that hostile historians have not been 
able to conceal his stature, nor detractors 
to smirch his pure fame 
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Last Flowers: A Translation of Moschus 
and Bion. By Henry Harmon Cham 
berlin. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. xv + 8] 
$2.00. 

This completely little vol 
ume contains verse translations 
Bion, ‘‘The 
Hermesianax. An 


charming 
from 
Moschus, Ausonian,”’ and 
attractively phrased 
preface, and an introductory note to each 
poem, orient the reader in matters literary 
and historical. The book will appeal to 
lovers of poetry, be they classicists or 


modernists. “a: DB EK, 


Late Spring: A translation of Theocritus 
By Henry Harmon Chamberlin. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. xvi + 237. $2.50. 

“IT first undertook a translation § of 
Theocritus,”’ says Mr. Chamberlin, ‘‘be- 
cause I felt that much of his poetry was 
more modern in tone than a great deal 
of our modern verse . Theocritus was 


anything but academic.”’ In fresh, 


. - . 
sprightly, rhyming verse the translator 


renders epigram, mime, amoebaean con- 
test, epithalamium, epyllion, and the rest, 
in a manner that supports his contention 
This reviewer derived a considerable de- 
gree of enjoyment from reading the trans 
lations, and recommends them to all lovers 


L.. Be. 


of verse. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities, 1943-1944. Edited 
by Edward A. Henry. New York: 
The H. W. Wilson Co., 1944. Pp. 
xv + 88. $2.50. 


The eleventh volume in this series of 
titles of doctoral dissertations shows 
markedly the effect of the war upon re- 
search in this country; the total number 
of titles, for instance, is the lowest since 
1931. The field of classical literature 
and history shows twenty-six titles, five 
of them from Catholic University. In 
addition, three titles in art and archae- 
ology, and several in philosophy, religion, 
education, history, general literature, Eng- 
lish literature, and Romance literature, 
would interest classicists. It is reassuring 
that even during the strains and upheavals 
of wartime, research in the humanities is 
continuing. —L. B. L. 
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On January 11 and 12, 1945, the 
students of Marymount College, Salina, 
Kansas, presented Euripides’) Trojan 
Women, in English translation. Sister 


Marie Antoinette is in charge of the de 
partment of classics at Marymount. 
A recent popular novel, of highly im 


aginative plot, would interest classicists 
very much. It is Out of the Silent Planet, 
by C. S. Lewis (Macmillan, 1944). The 


scene of the book is laid on the planet 
Mars. The author says he obtained his 
idea for the book from the twelfth 
century Platonist, Bernardus  Silvestris, 
who speaks of one Oyarsa as ‘‘the intelli 


tutelary spirit of a 


heavenly 


gence or 
sphere.” 
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Mr. Edward Gans, of 101 West 55th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y., has recently 
issued a new catalogue of coins, including 
Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, and medieval periods. 
Prices range from one dollar up. 


many fine specimens from. the 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or checks (with a 5¢@ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days 

Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster, 
mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
Organization, cannot afford this loss 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note that the address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


The Bureau has for sale the 

following new item: 
Historical novel, The Garland of Defeat, 
by Florence Bennett Anderson. The 


Service 


scene is laid in Greece in the days 
of Praxiteles. On the college level. 
$1.75. 
The Service 
following items previously published: 


605. 


Bureau has for sale the 


The Fall of Troy. A radio program 

for the Vergil class. 15¢ 

Bulletin XII. The Latin Club, by Lillian 
B. Lawler. Sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged, 60¢. A complete 
handbook on the subject. 

Pamphlet 17. Latin as the International 


Auxiliary Language. By Roland G. 
Kent. 


Serves as a supplement to 





THE CLASSICAL 





Professor Oldfather’s article in our 

November, 1944, issue. 20¢ 
Post Cards. The design, in green ink, is 

taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
his own ships (see THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for October, 


one of 


1944, page 1). The greeting is 
““Ferias Laetas!’’ (‘‘A Joyous Ho- 
liday!’’). Can be used for any 
holiday season of the year. No en 


velope. Can be sent through the 


mail for a one-cent stamp. Price, 


30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 


MATERIALS FOR THE CAESAR CLASS 
AND FOR THE IDES OF MARCH 
Mimeographs 
39. How Can We Vary the Caesar 

Work So That It May Not Become 
1l5¢ 
5. Characteristics of Caesar as Seen in 
10¢ 
with Caesar—a 


Monotonous? 


His Commentaries. 
79. Articles Dealing 
Short Bibliography. 10¢ 
A Debate: “‘Resolved, That Cae 
sar's Methods Were Justified By His 
Ultimate 10¢ 
Suggestions for an Exhibit of Mod- 
10¢ 
132. Caesar's Rules of Strategy. 5¢ 
141. Illustrations of the Problem Meth 

od for Review Work 


Aims.”’ 
102. 


els by a Caesar Class. 


in a Caesar 


Class. 10¢ 

176. Characteristics of the Gauls. 15¢ 

209. Three Short Latin Plays Based on 
the Helvetian War. For boys. Four 
to six speaking characters plus extra 
characters. 30¢ 

210. The Beleaguered Camp. Play in 
Latin, for 16 boys plus extra char 
acters. Based on Gallic War V, 
24-52. 20¢ 

217. Advice to an Inexperienced Teacher 
of Caesar. 156 

227. Practical Suggestions for the Caesar 
Teacher. 10¢ 

229. Fifteen Anecdotes about Caesar. 
10¢ 

231. Exitium Caesaris. Play in Latin, 
for 12 boys, 1 girl, and several 
extra characters The conspiracy 
against Caesar, and his assassina- 
tion. 15¢ 

272. The Schoolboy’s Dream. Play in 
English, with a little Latin. For 
2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, 
and is visited by Caesar's ghost. 
10¢ 

408. Comprehension in the Translation 
of Caesar. 5¢ 

461. A Radio Broadcast of Caesar's Bat 
tle against the Nervii. 10¢ 

467. A Completion Test on the Content 
of Class Reading of Caesar, Book 
I. 5¢ 

468. Special Topics for the Caesar Class. 
10¢ 

475. The Banquet. Play in Latin, for 


Caesar's Helvetian war is 
dinner table, and 


6 boys. 
discussed at the 
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one of the guests is called away for 
10¢ 

Suggestions for a Latin Program 
for the Ides of March. 5¢ 
Anticipating 


active service. 


A Suggestion for 
10¢ 
Who in the 


Caesar. 
Who's 
10¢ 

A Trip through Roman History. 
A burlesque sketch, which may be 
used for celebrating the Ides of 
March or the birthday of Rome. | 
“sound 


Gallic War. 


off-stage 
10¢ 
Pronunciation’ of 


reader, 2 or 3 
effects men.” 
The English 
Latin Proper Names in Caesar's 
Gallic War. 106 
A List of Sixteen Successful Pro 
jects for the Caesar Class. 10¢ 
Questions Designed to Test the 
Pupil’s Knowledge of the Back- 
ground of Caesar's Gallic War. 10¢ 
Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, extra 
A miniature ‘musical 
comedy’ burlesquing the story of 
the slaying of Caesar. 10¢ 
Raising Caesar from the Dead. 10¢ 
A device 


characters. 


An Adventure in Caesar. 
for the Caesar class. 5¢ 
The Social Studies Content of 
Caesar's Gallic War. 10¢ 

Suggestions for Celebrating the 
Ides of March and the Birthday of 
10¢ 
Caesar for 


Rome. 
Military 
Strategy. 10¢ 
Apologies to the 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque program 
on Roman history, from Aeneas 
to Mussolini, with parodied songs. 
Uses and boys’ 
10¢é¢ 


Training in 


Romans and 


narrator quartet 


Supplements 

Translations 
10¢ 
10¢ 
More Sight Passages from Caesar 
10¢ 

A New Caesar May Be Born unto 
Them. Passages from Suetonius, 
illuminating the character of Caesar 
10¢ 
Dramatic 


Stories about Caesar. 
from various classical authors 
Sight Passages from Caesar. 


Incidents in Caesar and 


10¢ 


Cicero. 


Bulletin 
Belli. Play in Latin, 
for 15 boys and 1 girl. The de- 
feat of Ariovistus and the capture 
of his daughter. 
costuming and staging. 
a “Dance of the Bear.” 


Fortuna 


Suggestions for 
Contains 
30¢ 


EASTER 
Mimeographs 


Parts of a Liturgical Play in Latin 
from the Tenth Century. 10¢ 
An Easter Pageant in Latin. Tab- 
accompanied by reading of 
the Scriptures in Latin. 10¢ 

An Easter Program. 5¢ 


leaux, 














By LILLIAN B. LAWLER 


Some Features of 


organization 


Games of various sorts 
Latin songs 


banquets, elections, radio and 
programs, tournaments, etc. 


A Section on A Greek Club 








materials 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 






THE LATIN CLUB 


Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 60c. 
The Standard Handbook on the Subject 


The Sixth Edition 


Practical helps on all the details of 


Program suggestions for all kinds of meetings 


Suggestions for plays, pageants, style shows, 
pantomimes, ‘stunts,’ puppet shows, 


Exhaustive bibliographies and lists of 


AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


NASHVILLE 4, TENNESSEE 


Please mention THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 1m correspondence with advertisers 
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To help students read better 
... read more... get more 
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COMPREHENSION 
READINGS for 
SECOND-YEAR 


LATIN 
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by 
John Flagg Gummere 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Publishers of the Language, Literature, and Life Program 


CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS | NEW YORK 10 
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Foundation Texts 









Language, A Latin Book for 
Beginners 














Living Language, A Second 
Latin Book 















CARR AND WEDECK . Latin 





PHARR « Vergil’s Aeneid 














BOSTON 





NEW YORK CHICAGO 





WEDECK « Third Year Latin 


LAT 


CaRR AND Hapzsits . The Living 


CARR, HADZSITS AND WEDECK « The 





Poetry 


ATLANTA 


IN 


Books Your High School Classes Will Enjoy Using 


Extensive Reading Texts 





BROWN « Modern Latin Conversation 
MAXEY « Acta Muciorum*, A Second 
Latin Reader 


Cornelia 


Fay « Carolus Et Maria* 


MAXEY AND Fay . A New Latin 
Primer* 


* HEATH - CHICAGO LATIN SERIES 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 









LONDON 















